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problem of unhappiness or dissatisfaction. For the child, as for the adult, it is im-
portant in dealing with this problem to reckon with the nature of the ideal aim or
aspiration, although we must also consider the situation and the potentialities which
permit or deny the fulfillment of these aims.
An ideal goal or ideal aim may be too trivial and simple for the child
or too "low" in the scale of moral values accepted in his community; it
may be too complex for him or morally too "high"; or no ideal goal, be-
yond those rudimentary ones of creature comfort, may arise. In the first
instance the petty character of the goals laid down for the child by the
parent may lead to indifference and lack of interest, to an "escape" of the
child into other tasks or goals, as, for instance, into daydreaming. And
the child's failure to carry out these petty aims may result in conflict be-
tween parent and child. Similar kinds of response may be found in the
second instance if the goals are too complex or morally beyond the child's
years and experience. Sometimes parents anticipate a too adult view and
habit in a child. They expect him to carry responsibilities for which he is
not prepared by previous experience; they hold him to moral c'onduct
befitting only an adult before he has been trained in the necessary steps
toward such a goal. This latter situation is peculiarly evident in our own
society, in which we load on the young child all sorts of moralistic words
and stereotypes long before he has had any concrete contact with the
situations which these words symbolize. (See Chapter X,) Then, too,
some parents may fail to provide any ideals or extended aims for the
child, who theft grows up living only within the orbit of those cycles of
action concerned with more or less immediate satisfaction of bodily re-
quirements.
It is apparent at once that the cultural standards of a society or com-
munity or of a particular social class have much to do with the nature of
these goals or aims. If the family has taken over, for example, the belief
that successful living is measured only by movement of the child up the
ladder of social prestige to a position higher than that of the parents (an
aspect of what Cooley, 1909, well called the "open-class" system), then the
parents may set before the child, may project upon him, ideal aims beyond
his capacities or interests, or they may fail to provide the adequate train-
ing for the performance of these ideal tasks. Or oversolicitous parents may
take over the major tasks for the child, setting before him "copies" or
obligations far beneath his years and experience. Or parents of the under-
privileged classes with long traditions of failure, much unemployment,
illness, or perhaps with half-pauperized attitudes that the community will
provide for them in severe crises, may entirely fail to set before their
children sound goals regarding occupations and citizenship toward which
they may orient their lives. And it is interesting to note that in our so-
ciety, when such ideals are not set by the parents, the teacher or other